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IMPROVED DARKFIELD SPENCER QUEBEC 


— COLONY 
COUNTER 


= 

= The new, improved Darkfield 
* Quebee Colony Counter reveals 
y colonies of bacteria clearly 
2 Ss against a dark background. The 
: e illumination is uniform; bright 
3 enough to show the smaller col 
onies and to assist in distin 
i guishing colonies from other 
aot ? 4 structures, yet free from glare. 
- Counting is facilitated while 

fatigue is reduced. 


Magnification: The 4}” lens has the standard 1.5x magnification speci- 
fied by the American Public Health Ass’n. Mounted on a sliding rod 


% for focusing to suit any operator, it is so positioned that errors from 
= parallax are avoided. A second lens may be attached above the first 
¥ when greater magnification is desired. When not in use the lens mount 

Bg may be pushed down and out of the way. 

; “ Illumination is brighter than from the previous model. Since the in- 
a strument remains cool, ventilation is not required and the illuminant 
‘ is in a closed case. Bulbs can be replaced readily. 

4 Design: The front surface is inclined at an angle found comfortable 

y ¢ for most technicians. An auxiliary tilting base is available when 

greater or less slope is desirable. 

: 3 Guide Plates: Wolffhuegal, Stewart and Jeffers guide plates are avail- 

able. 

se Centering Screws are provided so that the Petri dish may be centered 
Be when circularly ruled plates are used. 


¢ The Case and Finish: The case is built of sheet metal: 10,4” long, 
1044” wide, 10}” high. 
The instrument is styled to conform with the modern laboratory and 


finished in a rich maroon. 


Catalog No. 64035 $36.00 
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Bausch & Lomb 
Stereo-Polarizer Equipment 


The new Bausch & Lomb Stereo Polarizer makes possible a stereo- 
scopic view of the object under examination with a standard mon- 
objective binocular microscope. The Stereo Polarizer equipment 
consists of a substage polarizer and two eyepiece analyzers. The 
substage unit consists of a Polaroid disc cut in two with the polar- 
ization planes oriented at right angles to each other. The analyzers, 
fitted over each eyepiece, are oriented to correspond in vibration 
direction to either half of the condenser disc. As a result, the speci- 
men is viewed by each eye from a different point of view . . . in three 
dimensional relief. In photomicrography it permits visual, stereo- 
scopic examination of subject prior to making exposure. For 
complete information write Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, 
718-5 St. Paul Street, Rochester 2, New York. 


BAUSCH 6&6 LOMB 


ESTABLISHED 1853 


Please mention THE AMERICAN BIOLOGY TEACHER when answering advertisements 
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“65 Places to Find Insects” 


is just one of the unique sections in America’s best selling Insect Book— 


How To Know The Insects 
By H. E. JAQUES 


Insects are found everywhere and in extraordinary abundance. To know them is essential 
to many of undertakings. This book contains hundreds of beautiful, scientifically correct 
drawings so that it is easy to quickly identify and classify insects, e 
The ‘‘ Directions for Collecting and Mounting Insects’’ carefully explain all the many 
details which the beginner needs to know if he is to intelligently collect and study insects. © 
A list of families arranged in their logical order is highly useful for reference and 
checking. 
We will gladly send you a copy of this outstanding book on approval for 15 days examina 
tion. Just drop us a ecard today! 
Spiral bound $1.50 Cloth bound $2.50 


C. BROWN COMPANY, Publishers 


Dubuque, Iowa 


Write us for folder de scribing the complete SCTICS O 


PICTURE-KEY NATURE BOOKS 


CAROLINA CULTURES BIOLOGY SLIDEFILMS 


A DEPENDABLE SERVICE 


Class of: 15 100 Eight rolls comprising 288 detailed drawings and de. 
L1 Giant Amoeba proteus $2 00 $35 50 $4.75 $6.00 scriptions of all important invertebrate and vertebrate || 
(standard for study) animals on 35 MM SLIDEFILMS project to full || 
L2 Paramecium multimicro- ecreen size. 
nucleatum 1.50 2.50 3.25 4.00 
(giant form; excellent Slidefilms in all High School sciences. 
for laboratory study) Visual Sciences—264C, Suffern, N. Y. 
L60 Hydra, Green or 
Brown 3.00 4.00 5.00 


(state preference) 
L220 Planaria maculata or 
dorotocephala 2.00 3.50 4.75 6.00 
fa (maculata, light colored 
t species, is generally 


preferred)» THE AMERICAN BIOLOGY fo 


SAME PRICE AS AMOEBA: \ 

P. caudatum Peranema Pandorina TEACHER \ 
P. aurelia Volvox Eudorina 

nt Spirostomum Actinosphaerium 
Mixed Publication of the National Association of Biol- 

Desmids Pelomyxa ogy Teachers. 
SAME PRICE AS PARAMECIUM: Issued monthly during the school year from 
Euglena Euplotes Spirogyra October to May 
Arcella Daphnia Nitella = 
Chilomonas Copepods Elodea Publication Office—N. Queen St. and McGovern 
Centropyxis Diatoms Rotifers Ave., Lancaster, Pa 

To expedite handling at transfer points in transit all Editor-in-Chief—JoHN BREUKELMAN, State 
living cultures are sl ippe | Special Delivery same day Teachers College, Emporia, Kan. 
received, or according to customer’s shipping schedule. 
The ubove prices include container. Postage and Spe- Managing Editor—oO. D. Roperts, 117 Harrison 
cial Delivery are charged to the customer St., Oak Park, Ill 

For Drosophila cultures, Tenebrio or ‘‘Meal-worms,’ 
Aquarium Sets or Assortments, living Frogs, Tartits, Subscriptions, renewals, and notices of change of 
Rats, Mice see our Catalogue number 17. address should be sent to the Secretary-Treasurer, 
Cultures of Rasteria and Fungi are also available. M. A. RusseLy, 403 California Ave., Royal Oak, 

We have a complete line of Preserved Specimens, Mich. Correspondence concerning advertising should 
Microscope Slides, Rodachromes, Dissecting Instru- be sent to the Managing Editor. 
ments, etc. Our publications—CAROLINA TIPS 
and Catalogue vod 17—will be sent free upon The entire Staff List will be found in the Octo- — 


application ber and February issues. 

CAROLINA BIOLOGICAL SUPPLY COMPANY 

Elon College, North Carolina Annual mem bersbip, including subscription, 
$2.00, outside United States, $2.50. 


Please mention THE AMERICAN BIOLOGY TEACHER when answering advertisements 


Studied Microscopically 
AT EVERY ANGLE 
with this completely Holder 


@ INSECT ALWAYS 
IN FOCUS 


@ STAYS IN ANY 
POSITION 


@ RECESSED FOR 
SUBSTAGE LIGHTING 


@ RIGID, STURDY, 
CHROME-PLATED 


@ NOTHING TO 
WEAR OUT 


Here’s a sturdy, PRACTICAL in- 
sect holder for ABSOLUTELY 
CONTROLLED microscopic ob- 
servation. Simply thrust pinned in- 
sect into cork “well” until it is in 
line with axis of curved arm, then 
turning knurled knobs you will se- 
cure complete dorsal and ventral 
coverage with the insect in constant 
focus. Once adjusted, insect’s posi- 
tion remains FIXED, due to split- 


shaft construction. 


Price, $15.00 each, postpaid 


Now! 


FOR 
IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


NUSHAWG BIOLOGICAL 
SUPPLY, INC. 


EAST AURORA, NEW YORK 


Please mention THE AMERICAN BIOLOGY TEACHER when answering advertisements 
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Reality 
for YOUR Program 


Model Y203 Ear 


For 
Faster Learning 


Longer Retention 
Use D-G Models 


for 
Biology 
Physiology 
Botany 
Zoology 
Effective Accurate Soundly constructed 


Ask us about models planned for Your needs. 


Ready for prompt delivery 


DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 
5235 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago 40, Ill. 


Please mention THE AMERICAN BIOLOGY TEACHER When answering advertisements 
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MAY, 1946 


Evaluating Motion Pictures for Biological 


Science 


D. W. McCAVICK 


Visual Instruction Bureau, University of Texas 


In evaluating films for biological sei- 
ence we must first establish the criteria 
for our evaluation. As far as we know, 
the same general criteria may be ap- 
plied in evaluating films for any sub- 
ject. Motion pictures are valuable when 
movements and actions must be shown 
for complete understanding; to combine 
two or more activities and relate them 
together; to speed up or slow down 
some action; to animate or picture proc- 
esses and to add sounds that are neces- 
sary either for explanation or synehron- 
ized sounds of the object or activity 
pictured. 

If a 
needed for our purpose and the only one 
that will completely fill our need, then 


motion pieture is the device 


we should select and evaluate it on the 
basis of the purpose or objectives of the 
film itself, the grade placement or age 
level, the truth or authenticity of the ma- 
terial presented, the specific content and 
the organization of this content, the 
length or time required to adequately 
present the film, the pictorial and tech- 


nical quality of the production and gen- 
eral considerations such as teacher helps 
or aids. 

THE OBJECTIVES for biological science are 
well established and, therefore, most edu- 
cational motion pictures produced in this 
field have a definite purpose. In rating 
a film on this point, we should consider 
the clarity of the aim or purpose, the 
number of specific objectives and the 
pupil reaction and participation in terms 
of their preparation and experience to 
this particular treatment of the subject 
or topie. 

THE GRADE PLACEMENT OR AGE LEVEL is a 
difficult point to determine, for even 
within a group at a specified grade, we 
find a wide range in their abilities, needs 
and interests. A good teacher may also 
adapt material designed for a given 
grade to a higher or lower leved by the 
right preparation and presentation. 
This point should be restricted to a 
general conclusion such as primary, 
elementary, junior high or high school. 
The teacher then may decide finally 
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at a preview before using the film 
whether it is adapted to her particular 
eroup. The points to consider are 
vocabulary, correlation and integration 
with the course of study, and the ex- 
perience and background necessary for 
understanding the concepts presented. 
THE TRUTH OR AUTHENTICITY may be 
checked by the text used for the course, 
investigating the standing of the editor 
of the film or by having the film pre- 
viewed by experts or authorities in the 
field. Most edueational films available 
for biology are accurate and the prin- 
cipal consideration for this point may 
be the presentation or emphasis placed 
on the facts presented. 

THE ORGANIZATION of the specific content 
of a film should lead in an orderly 
fashion to a definite conclusion. All 
facts presented must be related to the 
topic and be necessary for complete 
understanding of that topie in terms of 
the objectives of the film. The sound, 
silent titles, or both, should combine with 
the scenes and sequences in proper order 
to give unity to the film. We should con- 
sider the narration and sound accom- 
paniment, the silent titles, advertising or 
objectionable elements, unnecessary repe- 
tition of facts, the organization, continu- 
ity and development of the facts related 
to a concept and to the objectives of the 
whole production and the emphasis on 
the concepts presented. 

THE LENGTH of the film and the time re- 
quired for projecting the films are in di- 
rect proportion. Sound projectors oper- 
ate at twenty-four frames per second and 
project four hundred feet of sound film 
in eleven minutes. Silent projectors fre- 
quently have a rheostat and may be ad- 
justed, but in general the speed should 
be at the rate of sixteen frames per 
second, which would propect four hun- 
dred feet of silent film in sixteen min- 


utes. The grade placement or age level 


and the complexity of the subject matter 


should determine the length of a film. 
Not more than one reel or four hundred 
feet of film should be used at a time for 
young children, as their attention span 
is very short. Scientific or highly tech- 
nical films must be short enough to allow 
sufficient time for the preparation and 
follow-up activities that are necessary 
for complete utilization of the film sub- 
ject. Except for review purposes, no 
more than one reel of film should be 
planned for one class period in_biolog- 
ical science. 

FOR THE PICTORIAL AND TECHNICAL phases 
of the production, we should check the 
length of the scenes, the lighting and 
definition of the principal object or sub- 
ject, the composition, the sound, anima- 
tion, silent titles, and the artistic com- 
position of the film as a whole. The 
scenes must be long enough for the aver- 
ave student to assimilate the information 
presented, but not too long so as to drag 
and tire the student. All scenes must be 
in sharp foeus and the hght should be 
uniform and bright enough to prevent 
eyestrain. The composition should be 
pleasing and harmonious to the eye. The 
sound must be clear, distinet with very 
low or no background noise, and if in- 
cidental musie is provided it must be in 
keeping with the subject and should 
never by so loud or disturbing as to take 
vour attention from the picture. Ani 
mation to be effective must be smooth, 
accurate, and in good taste. Silent titles 
or sub-titles to sound films should be 
brief and to the point. Titles may be 
artistic but should not be confusing. 
The finished production must not detract 
from the subject presented. It must be 
pleasing to the eye without the gadgets 
of the entertainment type of film. <A 
supercolossal production may not be a 
educational motion picture for 
classroom use. 


A good film should stimulate discus- 
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sion and give the teacher an opportunity 
to develop and expand the topic or sub- 
ject. Films with teachers’ guides or for 
which visual learning guides are avail- 
able save time for the teacher as sug- 
gestions for things to look for, words 
to be studied, test questions, topies for 
discussion, follow-up activities and ref- 
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designed or used as an end in itself but 
for the information and stimulation to 
further study that it may furnish. 
Films may be evaluated by an author- 
ity in the field; by a committee or group 
of teachers, authorities or specialists ; by 
the teacher planning to use the material ; 
by the students using the material; by 


erences are given. A film should not be a combination plan; or by research and 


Film Analysis and Evaluation Chart 


Exact Title General Content 
Time in minutes or length in feet Size in mm. 
Sound 
3. 


~ Produced by: Cost Rental 


4. Study Guide Yes______No____ Year Produced 


Subjects or Fields Adapted for Grade or Age Level 


6. Specific Content— a 


Purpose or 


8. Truth or Authenticity 


Excellent Good. Fair Poor 
Organization Excellent__. Good Fair Poor 
10. Pictorial and Technical Quality 
Excellent___. Good Fair... 
ll. Student or Class Reaction 
Excellent_— Good. Fair Poor 
12. Rating Value Excellent— Good. 
Appeal Excellent Fair Poor 
Information 
Excellent__t__ Good. Fair... Poor... 
Adaptation 
Excellent__. Good Fair 
Final’ Rating Excellent 


14. Comments 
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testing. The most common methods are 
for a committee or individual to view 
the film and rate it on a check list or 
evaluation chart. 

An evaluation chart to be of maximum 
value must be readily understood, com- 
plete enough to give the information 
needed for the evaluation and easy to 
check. The eriteria for the evaluation 
must be explained in detail to the evalu- 
ating organization but only the principal 
points need to be listed on the chart. 


The final rating is a summary of all 
points considered in evaluating the film. 
A point scale or weighing of the items 
might be of some value in ease the film 
is at a mid-point on the chart, e.g. be- 
tween excellent and good, good and fair, 
or fair and poor. The limiting factor 
for all charts of this type is the subjee- 
tive reasoning required for many items, 
therefore, the final rating in any ease 
will be conditioned by the individual or 
group evaluating the film. 


The following suggestions may be in- 
corporated into a form to fit the needs of FILMS FoR BIOLOGICAL SCIENCE 


the teacher or evaluating committee. The following films have been pre- 
(The blanks are to be filled in and the viewed, evaluated and used in the class- 
other items checked.) room by the writer: 
General Biology 
Title Produced by: Year Rating 
1. ANIMALS IN MODERN LIFE Eney clopaedia Britannica 1937 Good 
2. ANIMALS OF THE Zoo Eneyclopaedia Britannica 1933 Good 
3. THE BATTLE OF THE CEN- 
TURIES Teaching Film Custodians 1932 Good 
4. BEAVERS Homi Dept. of Agriculture 1934 Good 
5. BENEATH OUR FEE Teaching Film Custodian 1933 Good 
6. BrirRDS OF PREY Encyclopaedia Britannica 1938 Good 
7. BUTTERFLIES Encyclopaedia Britannica 1931 Good 
8. THE DODDER Eneyclopaedia Britannica 1931 Good 
9. FLOWERS AT WORK Eneyelopaedia Britannica 1931 Good 
10. THE FROG Encyclopaedia Britannica 193 Excellent 
ll. FroGs, TOADS AND SALA 
MANDERS Kastman-Encyclopaedia Britannica 1932 Good 
12. THe HONEY BE! Encyclopaedia Britannica 1940 Excellent 
13. THe Encyclopaedia Britannica 1935 Good 
14. How ANIMAL LIFE BEGINS U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 1939 Good 
15. LEAVES Eneyclopaedia Britannica 1936 Good 
16. PLANT GROWTH Encyclopaedia Britannica 1931 Good 
17. PLANT TRAPS Encyclopaedia Britannica 1931 Good 
18. Ponp INSECTS Eneyclopaedia Britannica 1932 Good 
19. REPTILES Eastman-Encyclopaedia Britannica 1932 =Good 
20. Roots or PLANTS Encyclopaedia Britannica 1931 Good 
21. THE SNAPPING TURTLE Encyclopaedia Britannica 1940 Good 
22. THRUSHES AND RELATIVES Encyclopaedia Britannica 1938 Good 
4 Farm and Garden 
1. GARDENING Eneyclopaedia Britannica 1940 Good 
2. IRRIGATION FARMING Encyclopaedia Britannica 1939 Good 
3. THE ORANGE GROWER Encyclopaedia Britannica 1939 Good 
4. SCIENCE AND AGRICULTURE Encyclopaedia Britannica 1939 Good 
5. THe Truck FARMER Encyclopaedia Britannica 1939 Good 
6. THE WHEAT FARMER Encyclopaedia Britannica 1938 Good 
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Human Body and Health 


1. THe ALIMENTARY TRACT 

2. BEFORE THE DoctToR COMES 
ARM FRACTURES 
ARTIFICAL RESPIRATION 
How To CONTROL BLEEDING 
LEG FRACTURES 

3. DEFENSES AGAINST 


Encyclopaedia Britannica 1938 Good 
American Red Cross 


1942 Good 


DISEASE Encyclopaedia Britannica 1937 Good 
4, CANCER—ITS CURE AND 

PREVENTION Teaching Film Custodians 1937 Good 
5. DiGesTION oF Foops Encyclopaedia Britannica 1938 Good 
6. THr EYEs AND THEIR CARE Encyclopaedia Britannica 1941 Good 
7. First AID PROCEDURES Encyclopaedia Britannica Good 


CARE OF MINOR WOUNDS 
CARRYING THE INJURED 
CONTROL OF BLEEDING 

WOUNDS AND FRACTURES 


1932 Good 
1932 Good 
1932 Good 
1941 Good 


8. THe Heart aND CrrcuLATION Encyclopaedia Britannica 1937 Good 
9, MAN’sS GREATEST FRIEND Teaching Film Custodians 1938 Good 
10. MECHANISM OF BREATHING Encyclopaedia Britannica 1936 Good 
11. THe Nervous SysTeM Encyclopaedia Britannica 1937 Excellent 
12. ONE AGAINST THE WORLD Teaching Film Custodians 1939 100d 


13. REPRODUCTION AMONG MAM- 


MALS Encyclopaedia Britannica 


14. Its DIAGNOSIS 
AND TREATMENT 
15. THe WorK OF THE KIDNEYS 


1937 Good 


Encyclopaedia Britannica 1941 Excellent 
Encyclopaedia Britannica 1940 Good 


Safety and Guidance 


l. BicycLInGc WitH COMPLETE 


SAFETY Films of Commerce 1938 Good 
2. Finpinc Your Lire Voeational Guidance 1940 Good 
3. THE FIREMAN Eneyclopaedia Britannica 1939 Good 
1. JUVENILE DELINQUENCY March of Time 1936 Good 
5. MAN AT THE WHEEL March of Time 1938 Good 
6. THE POLICEMAN Encyclopaedia Britannica 1940 7ood 
7. SAFETY IN THE HOME Encyclopaedia Britannica 1940 Good 
8. SAFETY ON THE HIGHWAY March of Time 1935 Good 


9, SOUNDING THE ALARM Aetna 
10. SPEAKING. OF SAFETY 


This list of fifty-eight titles is not in- 
tended as a complete list for biological 
science but as a basis or a start toward 


evaluating films for this subject. 
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President’s Page 
Another Year for ABT— First Aide to NABT 


With this issue the eighth year of pub- 
lication of The 


Teacher comes to a elose. 


American Biology 
Sixty-four 
issues of increasing value and interest 
have been published. 

[. Alex Herskowitz, its first editor, 
laid the foundation well. Then Edward 
C. Colin earried on for several months. 
These men gave unstintingly of time 
and effort toward developing the jour- 
nal, whose funetion was dedicated to 
serve the needs of biology teachers. 
Much unseen growth was taking place 
during those formative vears—develop- 
ment of policies, standards, and meth- 
ods—and often criticism, which after all 
was the stimulus and guiding influence, 
must have been discouraging. The type 
of journal it was to become must have 
eaused ‘‘growing pains’’; because the 
growth has been rapid, if consistent. 
These two men, then, carried it through 
a part of its most critical period. John 
Breukelman, who took over the job as 
editor in 1942 caught the paper at a 
time when its financial backing was at 
low ebb; he has carried it through the 
war period with its shortages’ head- 
aches: and he has furthered the basic 
policies, building an ever firmer and 
sounder basis with each issue. 

Of course, The 


Teacher has not reached ‘‘its growth.’’ 


American Biology 


We hope that it never does, because then 
it will lose some of its freshness, its in- 
These 


are what, in a large part, inspire the 


formal appearance and variety. 


average classroom teacher. To each and 
every editor there should come a chal- 
lenge to keep alive the spirit which these 
of the first eight years have so wonder- 
fully kindled. 

No matter how well done and useful 
a journal may be, it cannot survive 


without a sound financial backing. This 


has been splendidly managed by J. §, 
Mitchell, A. A. Fried, Charles B. Price, 
and O. D. Roberts: and to them we 
ascribe the credit for putting this whole 
project before the public. We thank 
the many firms who have cooperated 


with our managing editors ; the subserib- 


ers, whose memberships in THe Na- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BloLoGgy TEACH- 
ERs have provided a large portion of 
its finances and, above all, a motive for 
carrying on; the membership directors 
and workers who have advertised NABT 
and ABT: and last but not least th 
many eoutributors, who by their gener- 
ous Writing have made possible a selee- 
tion of material of unestimable value. 
What has The 


Teacher achieved? 


American Biology 
Others could prob- 
ably enumerate, better than the writer, 
a great number of instances. Space per- 
mits these general considerations: It has 
brought to its readers news of activities 
of other teachers and of groups; it has 
been the mouthpiece of Thr NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF BiloLoGy TEACHERS; and 
above all has achieved its primary aim 
remarkably well, namely ‘‘to be dedi 
cated to the objectives of NABT.’’ 

As an aide to NABT, The American 
Biology Teacher has helped that organi- 
zation to reach a greater degree of de- 
velopment ana popularity. This popu- 
larity has been demonstrated by the 
consistent increase of interest shown in 
the Association; by a growth in member- 
ship; and by its own recognition among 
other existing organizations. Contacts 
have been established with the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science, The National Conference for 
Health Edueation, 
Friends of the Land, National Science 


Cooperation in 


Teachers Association, The American 
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Calendar 


Carl Guthe, New 
York Museum 


b. 1893 


Dir., 


Carl Wiegand, Plant 
taxonomist, b. 1873 
\ristides Agramonte, 
Entomologist, b. 1869 


Abbott, 

Biologist, 1843 
Walter Clyde Allee, 
Zoologist, born 
W. J. Wright, 4-H 
Club leader, b. 1881 


Charles C, 


born 


Clark-MeNary Forest 


P Lev Act, 1924 
Karl August Bot 
tinger, Anthropolo 
gist, b. 1760 
American Red Cross 
organized 1881 


\ ‘*blind spot. 


See below 


L. O. 


mologist, born 


Howard, Ento 
1857 


Frank Chapman, Or 
1864 


nithologist, b. 
culturist, b. 
Paul 
ologist, 


W. 


ologist, 


Watson, Agri 
1890 
Errington, Bi 
born 1902 
Whiting, Bi-| 


born 1890 


For the best suggestions 


Hill Road, Ithaca, New York, 


JUNE 1946 


16. A ‘‘blind spot.’’ 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


27. 


28. 


30. 


for either of the “blind spots” 


See below 


Wm, Augustus Conk-) 
lin, Animal importer, 
d. 1913 

F. A. Wetmore, Or- | 
nithologist, b. 1886 | 


Guy West Wilson, | 
Mycologist, b. 1877 

J. Andrew Drushel, 
Nature study, d. 1940 
Vernon Bailey, Mam 
malogist, born 1864 

P. A. Warren, Bo- 
tanist, born 1893 
Alfred C, Kinsey, 

siologist, born 1894 


Dillon Wallace, Na 
ture writer, b. 1863 | 


N. L. Britton, Bo- 
tanist, died 1934 


Gilbert White, Na- 
ture essayist, died 


1793 


Otto Herman Heuga 
man, Ornithologist, b. 
1835 

Camp Arey first to! 
take girls, in 1892 
William Mayo, Phy-| 
sician, b. 1861 
Ralph King, Wild. | 
life-forester, b. 1900 


to E. L. 


sent 


Palmer, 


195 


206 Oak 


a booklet on Animal Pets and other material will be sent free. 
Other contestants will be sent materials suggested by the illustration above. 
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JULY 1946 


1. JohnW. Seott. Zoolo Wilson, Biolo 


gist, born 1871 gist, born 1896 
2. Marinus Westweld, 18. Gilbert White, Essay 
Forester, born 1889 ist, born 1720 


3. Bryant Walker, Zool 19. Walter Hess, Zoolo 


ogist, born 1856 gist, b. 1890 
4. John C. Branner, 20. Sir Richard Owen, 

born 1850 Biologist, b. 1804 
5. Leo Couch, Wildlifer, 21. Homer D. House, Bo 

born 1896 tanist, born 1878 


6. Alexander Wilson, 22. F. H. Woods. Zoolo t 


Ornithologist, b. 1766 gist, b. 1898 
7. A ‘*blind spot.’’ 23. C. Adams, Ecolo 
See below. gist, b. 1873 


Waugh, Horti 24. K. W. Woodward, 


eulturist, b. 1869 Forester, born 1881 


9. Helen L. Wikoff, Bio 25. P. R. White, Plant ; 


chemist, born 1900 physiologist, b. 1901 


10. Franklin D. Barker, 26. A ‘‘blind spot.’’ 


Zoologist, d. 1936 See below. ; 


11. William Brewster, 27. Edith M. Patch, F1 


Ornithologist, d. 1919 tomologist, born 1876 

12. Henry David Thoreau, 28. CC. J. Drake, Iowa ] 
Essavist. born 1817 Entomologist, b. 1885 

13. Edward F. Bigelow 29. (. William Beebe, ] 
of Agassiz Assoc., d. Explorer, born 1877 
1938 


114. E. A. Wolf, Zoolo 30. Richard Gerstell, 


gist, b. 1882 Wildlife, born 1886 


we Dice, Mammalo 31. Edward Breck, Anti 
ist. b. 1887 steel trap, b. 1861 


116. Henry Welch, Public 
Health, born 1902 


For the best suggestions for either of the “blind spots’ sent to E. L. Palmer, 206 Oak 
Hill Road, Ithaca, New York, a copy of George Green's “Survey of Nature” (lists $3) will be 
sent Other contestants will be sent other forms of recognition 


/ | 
} 
| 
| 
| 
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to 


16. 


AUGUST 1946 


J. R. Watson, Ento 
mologist, born 1874 
W. B. White, Food 
chemist, born 1884 
R. S. Woglum, Ento 
mologist, born 1882 
Austin Craig Apgar, 
[yk ndrologist, b. 1838 
Amos William But 
ler, Ornithologist, d. 
1937 

Francis D. Curtis, 
Science ed., b. 1888 


Charles May, Oph 
thalmologist, b. 186] 


Vernon Kellogg, d. 
1937 

Stuart Gager, d. 1943 
William Finley, Con 
servationist, b. 1876 
L. E. Yoeum, Bota 
nist, born 1890 


Gifford Pinehot, 
Forester, b. 1865 


John Craig, Horti 
eculturist, died 1912 


T .W. Whitaker, 
Geneticist, born 1905 
Ernest T. Seton, 
Mammalogist, b. 
L860 


John Torrey, Bota 
nist, born 1796 


P. W. Claassen, Bi 


ologist, died 1937 


Ashhurst, 


117. ©. E. Wilson, Ento- | 
mologist, born 1890 | 


18. Our ‘‘blind spot.’’ 
See below. 


19. Thomas Barbour, _ | 
Naturalist, b. 1884* | 


20. Plant Quarantine Act) 
takes effect 1912 


22. Louis Agassiz 
Fuertes, Artist, killed) 


Surgeon, born 1876 


Georges Leopold 
Cuvier, Naturalist, b. 
1769 


24. Anna B. Comstock, | 
Nature Study, d. 1930) 
25. Claude Leister, Or- | 
nithologist, b. 1893 


J. Leonard Corning,| 
Neurologist, b. 1855) 
27. Gustaf Linstrom, | 
Paleontologist, born | 


1829 
28. George Jeffers, | 
NABT, ex-president, 
b. 1897 
29. Logan Bennett, Wild- 
lifer, born 1907 
30. Meyer Bodansky, | 
Bio-chemist, born 
1896 


| 


31. Charles B. Ball, 

Sanitarian, born 1854 

* Suggested by E. Mil 

dred Crane of Lan 
easter, Mass. 


For best suggestions submitted for the blind date sent to E. L. Palmer, 206 Oak Hill Road, 
Ithaca, New York, a copy of Mrs. Comstock’s “Trees at Leisure” will be sent free. 


testants will receive suitable recognition. 


Other con- 
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After considerable discussion based on reports received from the calendar pages 
thus far, it was decided to include the summer months even though THE AMERICAN ] 
BIOLOGY TEACHER is not issued through the summer. The December calendar, in the 1 
November issue, will complete the 1946 series. If you have used this feature, or if you ' 
think it should be continued, tell either Dr. Palmer or the editor; if you don’t think it a 
desirable feature for your journal, ditto. Some have suggested that the calendar be 
made a part of a four-page section devoted to news items and other matters of temporary ( 
interest, so that this section might be removed without disturbing the remainder of the I 
issue. Any other suggestions for the improvement of the calendars are in order. Can ( 
you think of date items, preferably not births and deaths, to send to Dr. Palmer? 
( 
t 
\ 
pTE 
SEPTEMBER 1946 
1. Anna B. Comstock, 16. Joseph 8. Lllick, ‘ 
Nature study, b. 1854 Forester, born 1884 ; 
Whitney, Pal 17. A ‘*blind date.’’ 
ontologist, born L878 Ser helow. 
3. T. Gilbert Pearson, 18. W. E. Button, Ento ( 
Ornithologist, d. 1943 inologist, born 1868 ( 
4. Hudson River, 19. W. W. Wiggin, Ho: i 
Discovered 1609 ticulturalist, born 
] 
5. H. H. Whetzel, Plant 20. Hal C. Yingling, t 
pathologist, b. 1877 Biologist, born 1890 . 
6. Luther Se West. Zool 21. Louise B. Wallace. 
ogist, born 1899 Zoologist, born 1867 
7 C. T. Vorhie 8, Ento Victor Shelford, 
mologist, born 1879 Ecologist, born 1877 
8. Mary Booth, Micros 23. Autumn begins in 
copist, born 1843 Northern Hemisphere { 
9. Elliot Coues, Natural 24. William Baerg, Ento t 
ist. born 1842 mologist, born 1885 l 
10. Elliot R. Downing, 25. ©. E. Wocdworth, I 
science ed. d. 1944 Entomologist, born = 
L897 
11. Sir James Jeans, Sci. Sequoia National 
philosopl er, b. 1877 Park established 
1890 
12. H. C. Cowles, Plant 27. Ira Gabrielson, Wild 
ecologist, died 1939 lifer, born 1889 i 
13. Rudolph Anderson, 28. ‘‘A blind spot. 
Biochemist. born 1879 See below 
14. E. S. Wolfe, Horti 29. Leonard Barron, Gat ( 
culturalist. born 1898 den editor, born LS68 
15. Frank Lutz, Ento 30. CC. H. Hawes, Anthro 
mologist, born 1879 pologist, born 1867 { 
For the best suggestion submitted for the blind dates sent to BE. L. Palmer, 506 Oak Hill | 
Road, Ithaca, New York, a copy of Musie in the Out-of-Doors will be sent free If this is 
accompanied by a new membership in NABT, a copy of Green's “Survey of Nature’ will be sent 


also Suitable recognition will be given other contestants not adjudged winners | 


| 
| 
i 
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(Continued from page 194) 
Botanical Society, a number of equip- 
ment and supply houses, and perhaps 
others at one time or another. 

The work of secretary-treasurer and 
of membership chairmen has always 
been heavy, but they have served with- 
out pay; that of others who have helped 
on committees and projects has, from 
time to time taken energy and time of 
many others. The unnamed helpers 
and assistants have, likewise, worked 
without recompense, and often without 
remuneration for their actual expenses, 
to help build Tug NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
or BioLocy TEACHERS into a fine, strong, 
helpful organization. 

To those who have worked with me 
during this vear, | want to express my 
deepest appreciation. It has been an 
inspiration and great experience to 
have had an active part in an organiza- 
tion of so many dependable, willing 


workers. 
Prevo L. WHITAKER 


WE'RE AMERICANS ALL 


The phrase: “We're Americans All” means: 
we lire to serve. This, I think, has become 
the universal definition for Americans. If 
this is true, then you have at long last a 
nation which epitomizes the Scriptural dee- 
laration: It is better to give than to take; 
“I am come to serve, not to be served unto.” 
The billions of dollars of outright gifts to 
suffering humanity during and after World 
Wars I and II speak eloquently of America’s 
nature! It is not only long distant calls in 
foreign lands that are heeded, but national 
and loeal, everywhere, all the time. No need 
is too big or too small to attract our nation’s 
sympathetic attention and interest. 

We as members of THe Nationa Asso- 
CIATION OF BioLoGy TEACHERS are united as 
such to help one another professionally. Our 
journal, The American Biology Teacher, aims 
to serve teacher members and their pupils, 
to lift the outlook of the general reader above 
personal material interests as primary and 
to direct it toward helpful service. In fact, 
the chief objeetive of many members is to 
make the journal indispensable in the c¢lass- 
room of all schools from the junior high 
school through high school, college or uni- 


versity. To join The National Association 
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and to receive The American Biology Teacher 
while one is an active teacher is, of course, 
understandable, indicative of real profes- 
sional decorum, for it is not compulsory at 
all; and it demonstrates the teacher’s desire 
to render an enriched service without extra 
remuneration ; but of still greater significance 
is the fact that membership in the NABT and 
the continued reading of the ABT are of 
permanent cultural value. 

Those who have studied biology seriously 
and have tried to teach it are better pre- 
pared to hear the voice of nature and under- 
stand it than are those who have rot. If I 
were to change my profession, I would still 
want to read biological literature, because it 
is the foundation and much of the super- 
structure of culture. 

What one gets for belonging is directly 
proportional to one’s investment: using the 
journal, radiating its spirit to others, build- 
ing up interest in the study and the teaching 
of nature, not only while teaching in a class- 
room, but as long as man is potentially 
greater than the beast and more important 
than the inanimate, the inorganic, the phys- 
ical world. Nothing can be more inspiring 
and helpful to persons who leave the field 
of active biology teaching, no matter what 
the new job may be, than to keep up the 
contact with active biology teachers through 
continued membership in the NABT and the 
faithful use of the ABT. In this way, one 
would also be participating in building a 
stronger and stronger power in our country. 
We live to serve. We do this because we're 
Americans all. The benefits derived from 
membership are manifold, and are directly 
proportnonal to one’s investment. 


H. P. K. AGERSBoRG 


CHANGE IN FISCAL YEAR 

Among the more important actions taken 
at the St. Louis Meeting was to change the 
fiscal year so that it will correspond to the 
calendar year instead of to the school year. 
This change will make possible more accurate 
financial and membership bookkeeping and 
will more closely coordinate the Association’s 
activities with the National Meetings. The 
mechanies of making the change will be as 
follows: All members will be billed for 75¢ 
for the balance of 1946 and for $2.00 for 
1947; thereafter the fiseal year will corre- 
spond to the calendar year, with membership 
extending from January 1 to December 31. 
Volume LX of The American Biology Teacher 
will include the remaining numbers of 1946 
and all of 1947; thereafter each volume will 
start with the January number. 

If you have not already done so renew 
your membership now for one or more years. 


| 
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| 
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Laboratory Aids 


Epiror’s Nore—lIn response to many requests 
that related items be printed together, we are 
presenting under one head two brief articles 
by Mr. Hamilton and four by Rev. Baechle, 
both former contributors. In the future we 
shall group related items whenever such pro 
cedure will not delay publication of good 


articles, 


A Collecting Jar for Student Use 


The collecting jar shown in the figure 
is designed to be issued to the student for 
use on field trips. The chief advantage 
lies in its adaptability, since it will hold 
either aquatic or terrestrial forms. 

An ordinary pint Mason jar is used 
with one of the pressure-sealing covers 
rubber rings. 


which do not require 


These covers consist of two parts, a disk 
of metal, which is the true jar cover, 
and an outer serew-ring, which is used 


to seal the cover. As will be seen from 


Wire Screen 


Screw-ring------- 
q 


Cover -- - 


Mason jar 


the figure, a circular piece of wire 
screen is soldered to the top of the screw- 
ring. To prevent the wires from becom- 
ine caught on the clothing, the screen 
should be soldered around the entire 
circumference, rather than spot-soldered, 
A coat of thin enamel prevents rusting 
where the galvanized coating has been 
burned off in the soldering process. The 
outer edge of the cover should be filed 
down slightly, to allow it to slip in and 
out of the outer band easily. 

The jar, with only the screen-covered 
serew-ring, may be used for collecting 
air-breathing forms, and later for ob- 
serving them. Both parts of the cap 


when the student collects 
When the cover is held 


tightly to the jar by the outer ring, no 


are used 


aquatic forms. 
water will leak out. 


A Constant-level Device for Filtering 


Before formalin is used a second or 
third time for preserving animals for 
dissection, it is usually desirable to filter 
it. The presence of protein material in 
the solution makes filtering a slow proe- 
ess. A method which is sometimes used 
by chemists may be adapted for this 
process, and is shown in the figure. 
Two two-liter acid bottles are used. The 
one containing the substance to be fil- 
tered is fitted with a two-hole rubber 
stopper and glass tubing as shown. The 
other bottle serves to receive the filtered 
solution. When the bottle containing 
the substance to be filtered is inverted 
over the funnel, air enters the long tube, 
allowing the solution to run out the short 
tube until the level in the filter is above 
the air inlet. When this level drops, 
more liquid enters the filter. A similar 


arrangement, using siphon tubes and 


19: 


fir 
la 
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five-gallon carboys, may be used for 
larger volumes. 
JoHn MracHam 
Asheville School for Boys, 


Asheville, North Carolina 


Microscope Slide Warmer* 


A slight amount of heat is required to 
flatten paraffin-cut sections on a slide. 
The illustration shows a quickly made 
which will furnish this 
A five-pound cheese box, or any 


slide 
heat. 
other box of convenient size, is wired 


warmer 


with a porcelain socket and a 25-watt, 
long, showease bulb. A sliding lid for 
the box is made by eutting a piece of 

* Editor’s note: The series of articles by Rev. 
Baechle, together with the illustrations by the 
author, are reproduced with permission from 
Vol. 1, Bull. 2, and Vol. 2, Bull. 3, of The 
American Society of Amateur Microscopists. 
The photomicrograph of the mouse’s eye is re- 
produced by permission from the May, 1939, 
issue of Nature Magazine, 
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galvanized iron just as wide as the top 
of the box, but one inch longer than the 
box. A half inch flange is bent at each 
end of the lid so that it will fit the box 
snugly. 

If the box is not too large, the 25-watt 
bulb will furnish just enough heat to 
flatten the paraffin sections, which are 
of course floating on a few drops of 
water, without melting the paraffin. If 
one cares to, he may use a dim-a-light 
socket with a bulb of higher wattage. 
This will permit varying the amount of 
heat because a dim-a-light socket is 
really a four or five stage rheostat com- 
pactly made. 

This slide warmer will likewise be 
found advantageous in staining bacteria 
whenever heat is required during the 
staining process. The author has used 
this device with success in obtaining a 
flagellar stain of the Typhoid bacillus 
by the Loeffler staining method. 


A Simple Cover-glass Weight 


After a cover-glass has been cemented 
to a microscope slide with a drop of bal- 
sam, a slight weight should be placed on 
the cover-glass to squeeze the excess 
balsam out, and to hold the cover-glass 
in place until the balsam has dried. An 
inexpensive and useful device for doing 
this can be made with very little trouble. 
A solid iron curtain rod, one-fourth or 
even three-eighths of an inch in diame- 
ter is cut into pieces three inches long. 
These pieces, which act as the weights, 
will weigh from one to one and one-half 


5 
2 

4 
| 
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ounces. A rack in which these rods 
may slide freely, is made as shown in 
the illustration. The base of the rack 
as well as the upright at each end are 
made of soft wood. The two ecross bars 
are strips of iron or brass one inch wide 
and one-eighth inch thick. Holes just 
large enough to receive the weights are 
These 


holes are spaced about one inch and a 


drilled through both cross bars. 
quarter apart. The uprights, to which 
the cross bars are attached with screws, 
extend two and one-half inches above 
the base. The lower of the two cross 
bars is one inch below the upper one. 
The weights are then placed through the 
holes and a rubber cap, such as is used 
for a pencil eraser, is used to cover the 
lower end of each weight. This rubber 
cap acts as a shock absorber and pre- 
vents the weight from seratchinge or 


eracking the cover glass. 


[May 


If the rack is to hold many slides, a 
long bolt and two pieces of metal tubing 
may be used to give added support to 
the center of the cross bars. Instead of 
curtain rod weights, small vials filled 
with mercury or melted type metal may 
be used. In this case the vials should 
be placed in the holes of the cross bars 
in an inverted position so that the cork 
in the mouth of the vial may act as a 


shock absorber. 


Illuminator for a Dissecting 
Microscope 


While there are several types of illu- 
minators for dissecting microscopes on 
the market, the one here illustrated will 
prove very efficient, and it is not expen- 
sive to make. An attempt to sell the 
idea to a scientific supply house several 
vears ago brought the following reply, 
‘*While we realize that vour idea would 
provide the utmost in convenience, we 
hesitate to place it on the market because 
we feel that few would be willing to pay 


$15.00 which we would be obliged to 


charge for the article.’’ 


f 
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The illuminator costs only about 60¢ 
and a little time to make. It consists of 
two small 15-watt 110-volt bulbs (such 
as are used in night-lights), wired in 
parallel and attached to a small piece 
of wood which moves up and down as 
the scope is focused. Small tin tubes, 
such as used to contain bouillon cubes, 
are used as reflectors and also to pre- 
vent the light from disturbing the one 
using the seope. The small porcelain 
sockets can usually be obtained from a 
radio supply house. 

The variety and models of dissecting 
microscopes makes it impossible to give 
exact dimensions for making this useful 
vadget, but only a little ingenuity is 
necessary to adapt one to any particular 
scope, and the results obtained from 
using such illumination are well worth 


while. 


A Sub-stage Lamp 


Of the several types of illumination 
for microscopie work, that furnished by 
a sub-stage lamp is one of the best. It 
is compact and furnishes even illumina- 
tion of the field. 
easily be made in a few minutes and at 


Such a lamp ean 


a nominal cost. A tin box approximately 


9/7 93" 


« 23)” is used as the housing for 
the lamp. Sodium bicarbonate, Epsom 
salts and similar products are frequently 
sold in a tin box which will serve the 
purpose very well. An electrie socket 
with a plug base, a soeket reducer, and 
a 15-watt small bulb with candelabra 
base are necessary. If the socket re- 
ducer cannot be obtained, an ordinary 
10-watt bulb with standard base could 
be used as a substitute. In one end of 
the tin box a round hole is cut with a 
pair of seissors—preferably a curved 
pair. Into this hole the screw threads 
of the outer edge of the socket can be 


The plug end of the socket 


engaged. 


A hole 
is then cut in the lid of the box in such 


will fit into any extension cord. 


a way that the edges of two sides of this 
hole can be bent to form flanges which 
will hold a small piece of frosted glass 
in place. The shiny tin of the bottom 
of the box acts as a reflector, although 
one or more pieces of a broken mirror 
may be glued to the bottom and sides 
of the box at 45-degree angles to reflect 
a greater amount of light. 

Instead of the socket and reducer, a 
standard night light, the reflector shade 
of which can be painted with aluminum 
paint, may prove even more serviceable 
because it has an on-and-off switch built 


into it. The tin-ean housing may be 


i 
if 
~ 
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perforated with several small holes to 


ventilate it and keep it cooler. CILIARY 
MUSCLE 


Such a lamp may be used with or 
without the reflecting mirror of the CORNEA 
microscope in working position. When 
the mirror is removed or swung out of 
place the lamp will slide below the stage 
of the microscope. The results to be 
obtained with such a home-made lamp 
are comparable to those obtained from 
expensive sub-stage lamps which have EYELIDS 
been on the market for years. It was 


with this kind of home-made lamp placed ' 
below the stage of the microscope that Rev. JoHN W. BAEcuHLE, C.PP.S. 

the photomicrograph of a mouse’s eye St. Joseph’s College 

was made. Collegeville, Indiana 


ST. LOUIS MEETING . 


During the convention held March 29-30 


Membership 


The past year has again seen a healthy in- in Saint Louis THk NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
crease in membership. We now have mem- oF BrioLoGy TEACHERS made some very im- 
bers in every state except Nevada. The for- portant progress. We were fortunate in 
eign membership is steadily increasing. Our having Dr. Otis W. Caldwell, general secre- 
createst gain is in New York with Illinois tary of AAAS, as our speaker. Besides ' 
second. Of the total of 2,102, renewals num- giving us a splendid address, Dr. Caldwell 
ber 1,303 and new members 799. Illinois provided us with some information coneern- 
and New York also lead in the number of ing the AAAS attitude toward our organiza- f 
new members. Also note that some states tion and also sufficient reason to believe that : 
have more than doubled their membership. our request for representation on The Co- 
We are much pleased to have gained 9 from operative Committee on Science Teaching 
Utah. This year’s increase is largely due to would be granted. The Cooperative Com- 
the untiring efforts of Dr. H. P. K. Agers- mittee is the science education instrument of ‘ 
borg, national membership chairman, and the AAAS. We have been trying to have 
his efficient corps of regional and _ state official representation thereon for over a 


chairmen. year, but we have been blocked by misunder- 


1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 
‘ Alabama 22 20 Minnesota 34 31 Utah* 0 9 
Arizona 6 6 Mississippi 7 1] Vermont } 8 : 
Arkansas $ 6 Missouri 25 47 Virginia 50 13 
California 129 23 Montana 1] 1] Washington 23 27 
Colorado 17 21 Nebraska 13 26 West Virginia 20 30 
Connecticut 32 4] Nevada 0 0 Wisconsin 67 81 | 
Delaware 3 6 New Hampshire 16 i+ Wyoming 2 3 : 
Dist. of Columbia 25 28 New Jersey 55 66 Alaska | l 
Florida New Mexico 3 Australia 0 
Georgia 7 10 New York 158 190 Canada 10 14 
Idaho 4 4 North Carolina 25 54 Canal Zone 2 2 
Illinois 208 244 North Dakota 6 7 Hawaii 2 3 
Indiana 8] 83 Ohio 158 162 India ] ] 
Iowa $4 27 Oklahoma 12 15 Mexico ] 1 
Kansas 35 35 Oregon 33 $2 Puerto Rico 5 v 
Kentucky 18 18 Pennsylvania 169 169 South America 3 ] 
Louisiana 14 1] Rhode Island 13 9 Sweden 0 ] 
Maine 6 10 South Carolina 7 6 South Afriea 0 ] 
Maryland 30 3 South Dakota 6 1] Total 1859 2102 
Massachusetts 90 86 Tennessee 13 22 
Michigan 89 112 Texas 30 33 
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standings and lack of inside information. For First Vice-President: 
We feel that this move is one of definite im- . _ 
A. NATHANS, teacher of biology, 


provement for our own service organization. 

Another trend which is coming naturally 
after nearly eight years of mutual coopera- 
tion is that toward affiliation of The Amer- 
ican Nature Study Society with NABT. 
There has always been such a natural and 
close connection between the two societies 
that we feel both will benefit ¢reatly by an 
official relationship. 

Results of our cooperation with NSTA on 
certain of their outlined projects were grati- 
fying. We are looking forward to our De- 
cember meeting with a great deal of interest 
and enthusiasm. 

Several of the papers presented on the 
program will appear in future issues of the 
Journal. 


ELECTION NOTICE 


(The Nominating Committee appointed by 
the Kavecutive Board has submitted the fol- 


lowing list of nominees for offices of The Na- 


tional Association of Biology Teachers for 
The Secretary-Treasurer 
is sending ballots to all members.) 


the ensuing year. 


Fo Preside nt elect: 


Ilowarp H. Micnaup, Assistant Professor 
of Conservation, Department of Forestry, 
Purdue; A.B., M.A., Indiana; teacher of 
high school biology, Fort Wayne, Ind., 1925— 
1945; Chief Naturalist, Indiana State Parks, 
summers 1934-1944; member Conservation 
Edueation Committee of NABT and Izaak 
Walton League; author: Conservation of 
Fishes (ABT, Apr. 1944), Importance of 
Field Work for the High School Teacher 
(ABT, Mar. 1941), Nesting Studies in Indi- 
ana State Parks 1938 and 1942, Annotated 
Bibliography on Conservation 1944; now en- 
gaged in developing a program in Conserva- 
tion Education for Indiana. 


Berry Lockwoop, Redford Hig: School, 
Detroit, Michigan, now on leave to do experi- 
mental work in Nutrition Edueation and to 
study at Harvard School of Public Health; 
B.S., Wayne, M.A., Cornell, graduate work, 
Chicago and Harvard School of Public 
Health; teacher of elementary and general 
science and biology in Detroit publie schools: 
guest editor, Ornithology Issue of ABT; 
member Michigan State Curriculum Com- 
mittee on Conservation; conducted experi- 
mental work on poliomyelitis education for 
high school level; served as 2nd and Ist vice- 


president of NABT. 


physiography and general science, Chris- 
topher Columbus High School, New York 
City; B.S., M.A., New York University; di- 
rector of adult education, Christepher Co- 
lumbus High School; Associate Editor of 
ABT, in charge of reviews of secondary 
texts, since 1938; Assistant Managing Editor 
since 1943; former Business Manager, Teach- 
ing Biologist ; author of several pamphlets on 
private camping and aquatics. 


Lucite Evans, Biology Department, Mil- 
waukee State Teachers College, Wisconsin; 
A.B., Milwaukee-Downer, M.S., Chicago; 
teacher in Wausau and Oshkosh high schools ; 
has served as secretary and president of bi- 
ology section of Wisconsin Education Asso- 
ciation; 2nd vice-president, NABT and 3rd 
vear as Wisconsin chairman, Membership 
Committee of NABT; Chairman of Place- 
ment Investigating Committee, NABT; mem- 
her: AAAS, American Fern Society, Wis- 
consin Society for Ornithology, Milwaukee 
Entomological Society. 


For Second Vice-President: 


Broruer H. Caries, F.S.C., Head of 
Biology Department, St. Mary’s College, 
Minona, Minnesota; 13 years’ experience in 
high school biology ; B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Chi- 
cago; DeLaSalle Institute; Charter Mem- 
ber, NABT, guest editor, Health and Hy- 
giene Issue of ABT and contributor of 
numerous articles, Associate Editor since 
1940; Founder Chicago Catholic Science 
Teachers Association; member of Delta Ep- 
silon Sigma and Sigma Xi; author of Biology 
(text for Catholie High Schools), Biology 
Laboratory Manual, Biology Handbook for 
Teachers; hobbies: photography and fossils. 


Ruru Bearry, biology teacher, Grant High 
School, Portland, Oregon; B.S., Oregon 
State, about 50 hours graduate work at Cali- 
fornia, Washington, Oregon; 15 weeks’ bot- 
any field work of western states, University 
of Washington; teacher in Astoria High 
School 5 years; 3 years as Oregon State 
Membership Chairman of NABT; Regional 
Chairman, one year; served as Forest Look- 
out during the war; hobbies: birds, ferns, 
forestry. 


For Secretary-Treasurer: 


M. A. present incumbent. 
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For illustrated folder write 


MARINE BIOLOGICAL 
LABORATORY 


Complete stock of living and preserved 


MABEL E. TURNER, 


State Teachers College, 


materials for Zoology, Botany, and Em- Lowell, Mass. 
bryology, including Protozoan and Dro- After June lst Address: 
sophila cultures, and Slides. Catalogues P. O. Box 230, Antrim, N. H. 
sent on request. 

Supply Dept. Woods Hole, Mass. 


A non-technical study of human ecology 


LIFE AND ENVIRONMENT 


By Paut B. Sears 


Presents the broad relationships of man and his society in an eminently readable fashion 
\lthough not a textbook, this volume offers much to teachers of young people through its 


interpretation of the world in which we live Cloth bound, $1.85 


A story well told 
THE CONTROL OF ORGANISMS 


By Freperick L. Firzpatrick 
[He story of man’s efforts to suppress and dominate other living things. Describes methods 
of subduing the plants and animals that cause disease, and other types that make inroads 
upon human economy. This book will prove valuable in the home and school library, for 


physicians and nurses, and for all who are interested in science and health instruction 


Cloth bound, $2.75 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 


Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York 27, N. Y. 


Ready this summer 


New Turtox Biology Catalog | 


The Turtox Biology Catalog is now undergoing revision, and an 


enlarged and completely revised edition will be ready by August 


25, 1946. 
Write now for your copy of this free 500 page book. Ask for 
| Turtox Biology Catalog No. 14, and mention an address where 


mail will reach you on or about September 1, 1946. 


TU RTBX 

@ 761-763 East Sixty-Ninth Place, Chicago 37, Illinois 
The Sign of the Turtox Pledges Absolute Satisfaction 


UCTS GENERAL BIOLOGICAL SUPPLY HOUSE 


Incorporated 


A Complete Biological Library 


If you could have a complete biological library for only $27.50 a year wouldn’t you 
jump at the opportunity? Biological Abstracts contains brief, informative abridgments 
of all the important biological contributions from some 2,000 journals. It is a complete 
library of the current biological literature under one cover. 


Many of the smaller educational institutions cannot maintain extensive libraries— 
yet it is practically essential in present-day teaching to keep abreast of current literature. 
Text books quickly become outdated. Practically before an edition is off the press, there 
have been recorded in the biological literature—and therefore in Biological Abstracts— 
outstanding advances of which teachers and students should be kept informed. Recently 
a prominent educator said, ‘‘ Knowledge of what has been and is being done is one of the 
first prerequisites. I know of no way by which this knowledge can be secured as quickly, 
accurately and efficiently as by regular and systematic use of Biological Abstracts.’’ 


As well as the complete edition at $27.50 Biological Abstracts also is published in eight 
low priced sectional editions coveriag ciosely related fields. Write for full information. 


BIOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS 


University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 4, Pa. 


Please mention THE AMERICAN BIOLOGY TEACHER when answering advertisements 
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In Sectioning Biological Specimens 


Biologists, instructors, and students alike find 


it easy to cut sections accurately with these 


Spencer Microtomes: 


No. 810 Rorary Microrome (above) — an in- 


strument with automatic feed mechanism for 


rapid, uniform serial sectioning. 


No. 900 TaBLE MicroTomMe— 


a low priced model for cutting 


uniform sections by hand. 


For complete information, 


write dept . E58. 


American & Optical 


OMPANY 
Scientific Instrument Division 
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Annual Convention of the 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BIOLOGY TEACHERS 


in conjunction with 


The American Association for the Advancement of Science 


PROGRAM 
CONCURRENT SESSION WITH AMERICAN NATURE Stupy Society 
SuNDAY, DECEMBER 28 
Epwin Way TEALE, Pres. American Nature Study Society 
Dr. E. LAWRENCE PALMER, Pres. National Association of Biology Teachers 
Presiding 
Field trip to the dune area 
(See American Nature Study Society Program) 
Monpay, DECEMBER 29 
9: 00 a.m.; Rooms 109, 110; Sherman Hotel 
E. LAWRENCE PALMER, Presiding 
Executive Board Meeting 
1:30 p.m.; Rooms 109, 110; Sherman Hotel 
KE. LAWRENCE PALMER, Presiding 
Representative Assembly Meeting 
TUESDAY, DECEMBER 30 
Symposium on Teaching Behavior in High School Bioloqy 
West Room, Sherman Hotel 
Howarp H. Micuaup, Presiding 
What important living behaviors should be taught in the high school biology course? 
What are the chief biological considerations in the study of human behavior? 


MORNING MEETING 
9: 00— 1. Patmguist, Epwarp M., The Nature of Plant Responses to Environ- 
mental Stimuli. 
:30— 2. Miuier, D. F., The Use of Animal Behavior in the Teaching of Biology. 
:00— 3. EmMLen, Joun T., Jr., Importance of the Study of Bird Behavior. 
:30— 4. Atityn, WituiaAM P., Intelligence Among Mammals, or the Animal 
Mind. 
: 00O— 5. CHASE, WARREN, The Relation of Animal Behavior to Wildlife Conser- 
vation. 
11: 30— 6. Pawmer, E. LAWRENCE, Biological Behavior and Society. 


AFTERNOON MEETING 
West Room, Sherman Hotel 
Howarp H. Micnaup, Presiding 
2: 00— 7. Nance, R. DALE, Contributions of Psychology to the Knowledge of 
Human Behavior. 
2:30— 8. Sminey, Dean F., Contributions of Medicine to Human Health. 
3: 00— 9. RippLe, Oscar, Genetics and Human Behavior. 
; 30—10. Ivey, Jonn E., Contributions of Sociology to the Study of Human Be- 
havior. 
4: 00—11. Kasak, MICHAEL, Contributions of Psychiatry to Mental Rehabilita- 
tion. 


EVENING MEETING 


Louis 16th Room, Sherman Hotel 
E. LAWRENCE PALMER, Presiding 
6: 30—Banquet Speaker—Dr. A. L. Winsor, Problems of Selecting and Encour- 
aging Science Teachers. 
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